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Seek Cabinet Post for Woman 


HE Woman’s Party of Oslo, Norway, 
A recently organized to make effective 
the demand of the women for more parlia- 
mentary representatives, has voiced also 
a demand that the new Government ap- 
point a woman to the Cabinet. 


This demand and the suggestion that 
the most fitting person for appointment is 
Betzy Kjelsberg, factory inspector of the 
country (and a member of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Council of the National 
Woman’s Party), was based upon the con- 
viction that it is “absolutely necessary for 
the harmonious development of the State” 
that a woman should be included in gov- 
ernmental matters at the present time. 

On February 14, the new government 
of the Left Party came into power, but 
without a woman in its ministry. 


Status of Women Educators in Saxony 
WO significant changes affecting the 
status of women educators in Germany 


have just gone into effect. In Saxony the 
Board of Education has for the first time 


declared that women as well as men shall 


be appointed as principals of high schools 
for girls. The Saxon Parliament has 
yoted that a woman shall be appointed a 
member of the State Board of Education. 


Woman's Party in J ugo-Slavia 
Max Woman’s Party in Jugo-Slavia is 


growing very rapidly, having estab- 


lished over eighty local organizations in 
the course of a year, according to a recent 
review of the activity of the country- 
women in the Christian Science Montor. 
Serbian women are among the most tire 


less and effective workers for the material — 


and social reconstruction of their coun- 
try. Equal civic rights and the right to 
vote are being stressed by the Woman’s 


Party. 


Another Bar on Married Women 

HE Jugoslav Ministry of Education, 

Milan Groll, has just introduced a bill 
into the National Assembly which pro- 
vides that any woman teacher who mar- 
ries anyone not a teacher shall lose her 
position. In other words, in the future, 
the only married women teachers will be 
teachers’ wives. 


Naturally many teachers have protested 
with vehemence against this attempt on 
the part of the Minister of Education to 
determine whom a teacher may and may 
not marry, but the Minister has not 
changed his bill. | 


Feminist Notes 


Girls in Street Trades 


LTHOUGH street work is prohibited 

by most street-trades regulations for 
girls under 16 or 18 years of age, a much 
higher age minimum than for boys, a sur- 
vey of children in street work just made 


public by the Children’s Bureau of the 


United States Department of Labor re- 
vealed 118 girls from 6 to 15 years of age 
engaged in street work during the school 
term in six of the eight cities covered by 
the study. 

Forty-five were peddlers and forty-six 
were newspaper carriers. Some of the 
peddlers went from door to door with 
articles for sale, others stood on the street 
with their wares or sought patrons in 
office buildings, hotel lobbies, and other 
public places. One of these girl-peddlers 


was described by local social workers as 


“a very good little beggar.” 


Of the girls working as newspaper car- 


riers Columbus had eighteen, Newark 


and Omaha each had ten, Paterson had 


six, and Atlanta two. Atlanta had fifteen 
girl-peddlers, Columbus had _ thirteen, 
Newark had eight, Omaha seven, Pater- 
son and Wilkes-Barre one each. 


_ Atlanta had four girl junk dealers, and > 


Newark had one. Three girl magazine 
carriers were reported. Columbus had 
five girl standkeepers, Atlanta had three, 


and Newark and Paterson each had one. 


In two of the twenty States regulating 
street work for children, the jaws apply 
only to girls. | 


of Child Marriage 


N All-India Child Marriage Abolition 
League has been formed by Her 
Highness the Rani of Mandi in pursuance 
of a resolution passed at the last session 
of the All-India Women’s Conference. The 
objects of the league are to arouse and 


educate country-wide public opinion 


against the institution of child-marriage, 
and to attain the goal of 16 years as the 
minimum age of marriage for girls, and 
18 years the minimum 
for boys. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi’s Child 
Resolution was recently passed in the 
Madras Council without a division. It is 
interesting to note this step in face of 
the report that when the raising of the 
age of consent was before the Assembly 
strongest opposition came from Madras. 


Women Admitted to Council 


HE Legislative Council of the United 

Provinces of India has removed the 
sex qualification which prevented women 
from becoming members of the Council. 


Woman Agricultural Agent 


Equal Rights — 


Women on Childen’s Court 


HERE was a decided forward step in 

Auckland, New Zealand, recently when 
two women, Mrs. M. E. Ferner and 8, 
Jackson, already associated with a magis- 
trate in dealing with the Children’s Court, 
were invested with full magisterial power 
to preside over that court. Auckland has 
also gone ahead with the policewoman 
question in such a manner as to make this 


overdue reform a certainty this session. 


‘ 


NDER the management of Mrs. Hal 

B. Fullerton, backed by the Long 
Island Railroad, Long Island is becoming 
a region of intensive agricultural develop- 
ment. Mrs. Fullerton, with her husband, 
in 1905 started an experimental farm in 


the worst section of the island to prove 


that the soil was capable of growing 
produce which would find a market in 
New York. Mrs. Fullerton was made as- 
sistant agricultural agent under her hus- 
band but became agent as soon as he 
| | 


Deep-Sea Diver 


i ARGARET CAMPBELL GOODMAN 
is said to be the only woman in the 
world whose business in life is to bring 
up treasure from the bottom of the sea. 
Mrs. Goodman became interested in deep- 
sea diving when as a reporter for the 
Detroit Free Press she was sent to inter- 
view an inventor of a new diving suit. 
She raised capital and organized a com- 


‘pany around the newly constructed armor. 


The suit was a success and she immedi- 
ately formed a company and sold enough 
‘stock to raise the Pewabic, a ship sunk 
in Lake Huron in 1865 with a valuable 
load of copper. | 


It is interesting to note that she did 


not take the presidency of the company 


herself, but saw that it was given to a 
man. She owes her success partly to this 


fact, she says, because “It was enough 


to have to combat the skepticism already 
existing on account of her sex, without 
inviting any increase of it.” The venture 
proved worthwhile, for the value of the 
retrieved copper was more than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Now she gets her 
own contracts, does much of her own 
diving, and manages her own affairs. 
Between times, she writes vaudeville 
sketches, plays, and sometimes verse. The 
Triangle Theatre in Greenwich Village 
recently produced her one-act farce, “Let- 
ters from the Lovelorn,” and she has com- 
pleted a play of full length. She is also 
the head of a small newspaper syndicate. 
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Sophie G. Meredith 


Feminist worker and member of the | 


Semin G. MEREDITH, veteran 


National Council of the National . 
Woman’s Party, died at her home in Rich: 
mond, Virginia, on August 27. Pneumonia 
caused her death. 

Mrs. Meredith was one of the most 
faithful, loyal, and unwavering members 
of the Woman’s Party, through the days 
of its unpopularity as well as when it 
was at the height of its success. She 
devoted her life to work for suffrage and 
for Equal Rights between men and women. 


Mrs. Meredith joined the Congressional 
Union in the first campaign it made for 
an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution enfranchising women, and has 
been found among its most ardent and un- 
tiring workers ever since. | 
Not only was she always ready to do 
any work for suffrage and Equal Rights, 
but no matter how rushed and weary she 
was with work, she always found time, too, 
to do the little kindnesses that endeared 
her personally to all her co-workers and 
brought pleasure and comfort to them. 


Alice Paul and Maud Younger went 
to Richmond to the funeral on August 
29. Among the floral pieces were one 
from the Virginia Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, of which she has been 
a mainstay for so many years, and one 
from the National Council. Many de- 
voted friends followed her body to the 
grave, and mourned the loss of a per- 
sonal friend as well as a co-worker who 
was always ready to give her time and 


energy as well as her money to the work 
for equality. 


What Laws Against Night Work 


HE Standing Joint Committee of 
Women’s Industrial Organizations 
in England has issued a statement 


in which it comes out for certain forms 
of legislation restricting women’s employ- 
ment in industry, yet declaring at the end 
that the committee “seeks equal remunera- 
tion for the same job and * * * that all 
professions should be equally = to per- 
sons of either sex.” 

In the course of this statement, issued 
last October in pamphlet form, the com- 
mittee says: “As to the prohibition of 
night work, it has certainly not been in- 
jurious to women, and it has been an in- 
fluence toward its abolition.” , 

The Women’s Engineering Society of 
England, however, stands as a refutation 
of this pat generalization. The society 
has already sent a letter to Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, pointing 
out that a large engineering firm which is 
solely concerned with rural electrification 
has been training women engineers in this 
work, and that under the law prohibiting 
women from working in power houses 
after 8 P. M. or on Sundays, these women 
will be barred from the positions for 
which they have been trained and which 
they wish to fill. The Woman Engineer, 
official organ of the society, says of the 
Washington Night Work Convention 
which led to the existing factory legis 
lation in England on night work: 

“Every woman engineer must re- 
gard this position in a very grave 
light indeed; not only is our chance 
to become fully trained directly 
menaced, but the full employment of 
many of our members may be severely 
handicapped by these old-fashioned 
regulations.” 


The Open Door Council of England has — 


published a booklet answering the state- 
ment of the Standing Joint Committee 
of Women’s Industrial Organizations. On 
the committee’s position on night work, 
the Council’s reply says: 


“We know of no greater injury to a 
wage-earner than the loss of work and 
wages. That injury was imposed on many 
women in this country by the night work 
enactments from 1844 onwards. The ban 


originally came into force when little heed 


was paid to the rights of the non-citizen 


wage-earning woman, with the conse. 
quence that displacements were taken 


little account of. But in every country 
displacements have caused great hard- 
ship. We quote some modern instances. 
“International Conference of Trade 
Union Women, Paris, 1927. Mrs. Wis- 
borg, Sweden, women workers’ delegate, 
opposing ‘protective’ legislation, stated 
that a whole class of well-paid women in 
the printing trade had been driven out of 
the printing trade completely. 
“Lockwood Transportation Law, New 


York, 1921 (limits hours and prohibits 


overtime and night work for women). 
Every woman employed on the night shift 
was turned out of work. * * * * 

(Eprror’s Note: In 1920 women rail- 
road workers in New York succeeded in 
having a law passed eliminating all hours 
limitations for women railroad workers, 
except conductors or guards. Women 
conductors and guards have been replaced 
by men.) 

“Samnis Elevator Law, New York, 1921 
(limits hours and prohibits overtime and 
night work for women except in hotels). 
Every woman employed on the night shift 
was turned out of work. Preference on 
the day shift is now given to men, as they 


are unhampered by this law. © 


“New York State Labor Law (1913) 
(since amended) and Women Printers 
(prohibited night work for women print- 
ers). A three-shift system was worked. 
Men worked on any shift. Women cleaners 
of cuspidors and floors—heavy low-paid 
work — worked on any shift. Women 
printers—skilled work carrying good pay 
—worked only on the day shift, the lowest 


‘paid shift. 


(Eprror’s Notn: After eight years of 
agitation, women printers, linotypists, 
and monotypists in newspaper offices se- 
cured exemption from this law in 1921.) 

“Tt is not the prohibition of night work 
for women, but necessity for the equali- 
zation and standardization of hours 
throughout industry for economic and 
organization purposes, which is the chief 
factor in the diminution of night werk. 
That diminution is on the whole retarded 
rather than advanced by the present arbi- 
trary sex discrimination. The so-called 
‘protection’ of women acts as a sop to the 
public conscience. Where there isdn 
obvious economic advantage to men this 
tends to check their strong or spontaneous 
demand for equal legislation.” 


Dealing with the question of lead poi- 
soning, and the “medical belief that wom- 
en are more subject to lead poisoning than 
men,” the Open Door Council proceeds to 
show that there is no real evidence for 
this belief. The Home Secretary admitted 
in the House of Commons, July 21, 1927, 
that the Home Office made no inquiry as 
to the health and conditions of women 
doing painting work, but of this the 
House was ignorant when the Lead Paint 
(Protection against Poisoning) Act was 
passed in 1926. “This act protects men. 
It does not protect women. It prohibits 
their future apprenticeship and employ- 
ment,” says the Open Door Council __ 

L. de Alberti, editor of the Catholic 
Citizen, official organ of St. Joan’s Social 
and Political Alliance (England) makes 
the following comment on the Joint Com- 
mittee’s statement: 

“This, then, is the kind of protection 
to which Feminists take exception. They 
believe in real protection for all workers; 
they derounce the ‘protection’ which 


handicapy women in earning a livelihood, 
or turus them out of their jobs, under 
the guise of doing them a service.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Senator BE. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by RSPRESENTATIVE W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


National Woman’s Party 


Equal Rights 


We Still Seek Clarification 


ECENT developments in the campaign for Herbert Hoover for President 
have increased the urgency of his making definite and clear his position 


on Equal Rights between men and women. Recently two women who 
have long opposed Equal Rights have been appointed to important campaign 


posts by the Republican National Committee. 

_ First, Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, was appointed director of the work among industrial 
women. Now Mary Stewart has been appointed director of the work among 


business and professional women. 


Will Mr. Hoover, if elected President, follow the advice of these two 
women on the question of Equal Rights between men and women? They have 
been in the forefront of the opposition to industrial equality between men 
and women. In the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Miss Stewart has for years attempted to stem the rising tide 
of sentiment for Equal Rights in industrial legislation. 

In speaking of equality of opportunity, Mr. Hoover said in his speech of 
acceptance of the Republican nomination: 


“Only from confidence that this right (to equal oem will 
be upheld can flow that unbounded courage and hope which stimulates 
each individual man and woman to endeavor and to achievement.” | 
Mr. Hoover should unequivocally pledge himself to use all his power and 

influence, if elected, to give to women that “unbounded hope and courage” — 


which arises from the assurance of equal opportunity, without artificial 
restrictions and extraneous limitations, and which would so pitied stimulate 
women “to endeavor and achievement.” 

On Wednesday the National and State officers, Founders, and Life Members © 
of the National Woman’s Party will meet in Washington to determine their 
plan of action during the Presidential campaign, to decide how best the work 
for the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution of the Varies States 
can be furthered at this time. 

We hope, before these sessions are held, Mr. Hoover will assure us that 
his beautiful words about equal opportunity and equality under the laws 
apply to women as well as to men, and that his definition of the test to be 
applied to “conservative, progressive, and liberal thought and action” will 
be applied to the Equal Rights Amendment. 

This test, Mr. Hoover said, is “whether they contribute to equal oppor- 
tunity, whether they hold open the door of opportunity. If they do not, they 
are false in their premise, no matter what their name may be.” 

The Equal Rights Amendment clearly meets this test. It “contributes to 
equal opportunity” ; it “holds open the door of opportunity” to half the citizens 
of this country. | 

Will Mr. Hoover support it? 

It is necessary for us to be sure before we, who are convinced that no issue 
is as important as that of justice and freedom and equality for women, can 
give him, or anyone else, our united support. 


What Makes a Feminist 


LARA GONZALES, distinguished young lawyer from Panama, who is 
in charge of the legal research work of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, says that a study of the status of women under the laws of 

her country made a Feminist of her. 

That is understandable. What is not credible is that anyone could study 
the laws of any of the American Republics, including the Federal and State 
laws of the United States, without becoming a Feminist. 

It was such a study which convinced the National Woman’s Party that it 
should work for complete Equal Rights after suffrage was won. We foresee 
that the research Miss Gonzales is directing will make a host of Feminists in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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Demand for Equal Rights Treaty Causes 


Rights movement insisted that the 
plenipotentiaries of fifteen nations 
gathered in France to sign the Kellogg 
treaty renouncing war listen to their plea 


et EN world leaders of the Equal 


for an Equal Rights treaty to renounce 


the subjection of women. . They were 
promptly arrested, and four of them were 
detained at the police station at Ram- 
bouillet, until the plenipotentiaries were 
safely away from their peaceful request. 


Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women estab- 
lished by the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana after she and other members of 
the Committee on International Action 
of the National Woman’s Party had asked 
this international conference of American 
Republics to consider the identical treaty, 
Betty Gram Swing of Portland, Oregon, 
- now living in London, where her husband, 
Raymond Swing, is correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Harriet 
Pickering, whose husband is Loring 
Pickering, an American editor, were the 
American women arrested. Fanny Ber- 
nand of France and the three American 
women refused to promise not to press 
their demand further, and were taken to 
the police station, to remain until the 
plenipotentiaries had finished their lunch- 
eon with President Doumergue at the 
Presidential Chateau and had left Ram- 
bouillet. 

Press dispatches cabled to this country 
did not give the names of the women of 
other countries who were arrested, but the 
Equal Rights Committee of Feminist lead- 
ers who were seeking consideration of the 
treaty included in its membership, be- 
sides Miss Stevens, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
president of the National Woman’s Party 
of the United States; Mme. Anatole 
France, distinguished French Feminist, 
widow of the novelist; Dr. Margaret 
Stegemann, member of the German Reich- 
stag; and Viscountess Rhondda of Eng- 
land, great international leader. 

The proposed Equal Rights treaty fol- 
lows closely the Kellogg peace treaty in 
form, and declares in substance that the 
contracting States, “believing it possible 


to raise the status of women throughout 


the world by means of an international 
agreement, have decided to conclude a 
treaty to that end,” and “have united 
upon the following articles: 


“Article I. The contracting States 
agree that, upon the ratification of 
this treaty, men and women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the 
territory subject to their respective 
jurisdictions. 


“Article II. This treaty shall take 
effect for the States which ratify it, 
provided it is ratified by at least two 
States, as soon as the ratifications 


have been deposited at (place to be 
decided upon). 

“This treaty shall remain open as 
long as may be necessary for adher- 
ence by all the powers of the world. 
Every instrument of adherence shall 
be deposited at above-named place, 
and the treaty shall immediately upon 
such deposit become effective as be- 
tween the power thus adhering and 
the other which are to 
the trea 


FTER the plenipotentiaries had failed 

to make an appointment to hear the 

case for the Equal Rights treaty, the ten 

leaders took the following petition to the 

great iron gate of the Presidential Cha- 
teau: 

“Having not yet received an up- 
pointment for a requested audience at 
Paris with the plenipotentiaries who 
are to be your guests today, the Wom- 
an’s Committee on International Ac- 
tion has sent its emissaries to ask a 
brief audience with them. We are at 
the gate.” 

When the women were detained at the 
gate, Doris Stevens unfurled a banner 
with the inscription: 

“We Demand a Treaty Giving 
Women Their Rights.” 

Then came the arrests. The excuse 


upon which Miss Stevens and Mrs. Picker- 


ing were taken to the police station was 
that they had not produced their identi- 
fication papers. The banner was con- 
fiscated. 

The Associated Press cabled the follow- 
ing account of the incident on August 28: 

“Doris Stevens, American Feminist 
leader, at the head of a group of eight 
women, put unexpected color into a lunch- 
eon given by President Doumergue to Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg and other signers 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact today by try- 
ing to make her way into the presence of 
the President in behalf of the Equal 
Rights cause. 

“Miss Stevens herself and three of her 
colleagues lunched on sandwiches, beer 
and mineral water at the police station, 
having been conducted there with some 
vigor by officers attached to the Presi- 
dency because two of them, Miss Stevens 
and Mrs. Loring Pickering, had left their 
identity cards at home. Betty Gram 
Swing of Portand, Oregon, the wife of 
an English correspondent, an ardent 
sympathizer, was taken along because she 
refused to move on when ordered. The 
fourth woman to throw in her lot with 
the Americans was Fanny Bunand, a 
French agitator for women’s rights. _ 

“The women were released about 3.30 
o'clock after all President Doumergue’s 
guests had gone. They went back to 
Paris. Secretary Kellogg and Ambas- 
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sador Herrick, as well as others of the 
President’s guests, were unaware of the 
incident. | 
“A group composed of Miss Stevens, 
Mrs. Pickering, Mrs. Swing, Mile. Bunand, 
Maria Loschi of Italy; Miss Nini Flock, 
and Mme. Van Hedern of Germany, with 
Mmes. Auscaler and Netter of France, 
arrived before the gates of the Presi- 
dential Chateau just as Secretary Kel- 
logg’s car drove up. They unfurled a 
banner on which was inscribed: 
“ “We Demand an Equal Rights Treaty.’ 
“One end of the banner was guarded 
by a woman holding an American flag 
and another woman with the French 
colors was on the other extremity. A 
police officer on duty at the Rambouillet 
Chateau made a running jump and 
grabbed the banner, handing it to a gen- 
darme and ordering the group of women 
to disperse. The women stood their ground 
and the officer confiscated the flag, re- 
peating his order that they move on. | 
“The answer this time was a forward 
movement toward the chateau gate. An- 
other plainclothes man came up, put his 
broad chest in the way, and the advance © 


was checked. Thereupon the officer de- 


manded the occasion for what he called 
‘this most untimely and ill-advised mani- 
festation.’ 


“Miss Stevens wuathed that the Com- 
mittee on International Action of the 
National Woman’s Party of the United 
States, of which she is chairman, was bent 
on seeing President Doumergue and pre- 
senting to him a proposed treaty to estab- 
lish the legal equality of men and women 
throughout the world. 


“ “Who are you and where do you come 
from?’ the officer asked. 


“From America, from England, from 
Germany, from Italy and even from 
France,’ was the reply. 

“ ‘Well, retorted the officer, det those 
not French understand that one does not 
call on the President of the Republic in 
this manner. Let them take their banners 
and unfurl them at home if they want to, 
but they cannot be tolerated here.’ 
“The result of this was another vigor- 
ous push toward the gate, thereupon the 
women were asked for their identification 
papers. 

“Miss Stevens and Mrs. Pickering had 
left theirs at home. 

“<“Take them to the police station,” was 
the order. 

“Miss Stevens and her colleagues com- 
municated their plight to friendly spirits 
outside through a window. Refreshments 
were smuggled in and by the same means 
the Feminists made known their side of 
the case. They complained that the offi- 


cers manhandled them and showed black 


and blue marks on their wrists and arms 
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to prove excessive energy on the part of 
the gendarmes and detectives. 

“The women’s side of the case, as pre- 
sented by Miss Stevens, was as follows: 

“¢We tried to take this opportunity to 
present to the plenipotentiaries here as- 
sembled an Equal Rights Treaty for signa- 
ture. We want to raise the status of 
women throughout the world by means 
of an international agreement. Men act 
in concert, so must women. 

“(Treaties which abolish subjection in 
any form are the ones most precious to 
humanity and the most enduring. The 
whole world rejoiced when the anti-slavery 
treaty was signed and the human rights 
of a race were established. The whole 
world rejoices today because a treaty out- 
lawing war has been signed. Again this 
treaty raises the dignity and status of 
human beings. 

“‘The Equal Rights Treaty, which we 
propose, takes its place beside those two 
great treaties. It is even greater. Under 
its terms one-half of the human race is 
affected and the dignity of the whole sex 
will be raised through usefulness and 
greater beauty. This treaty is an affirma- 
tion of life in protest against death.’ ” 

The United Press cabled the following 
account on August 29, after its first re- 
port of the arrests: 

“Feminist leaders are elated over what 
they claim was the success of yesterday’s 
demonstration in front of the Presidential 
Palace at Rambouillet, in which ten of 
their number were arrested. | | 

“The women had demanded a chance to 
confer with foreign diplomats here for 
the Kellogg anti-war pact, to present a 
petition for an Equal Rights Treaty. 

“<Tt was a splendid battle and we are 
proud of it,’ Doris Stevens, wife of Dudley 
Field Malone and one of the principal 
leaders of the demonstration, told the 
United Press. | 

“She was one of the three Americans 
arrested, the others being Mrs. Loring 
Pickering of San Francisco, and Mrs. 
Betty Gram Swing, formerly of Wash- 
ington. 

““What struck me forcibly,’ Miss 
Stevens said, ‘was the fact the French- 
men and women cheered us. The men 
offered to testify how we were treated. 

“<“The French revolutionary spirit was 


stirred up. Before we were locked up we 
stood on a woodpile at the door and gave 
an interview and made speeches which 
correspondents translated. 

““As we were leaving, after our im- 
prisonment, the local police commissary 
accompanied us to the station and made 
a little speech explaining to the people 
that the trouble was of no account and 
that French women did not want a vote. 

“Stalwart peasant women, clattering 
along in wooden shoes, shouted back: 

“We French women do want our vote 
and we are going to get it.’ 

“There were ten women arrested—two 
Americans, three French women, one Eng- 
lish, one Italian, and two German—after 


they had appeared at the gates and Miss: 


Stevens had unfurled a banner which 


read: 


“‘We want a treaty of Equal Rights 
for women.’ 

“They were denied admittance to the 
palace but attempted to follow the motor 
car of Commerce Minister Bokanowski 
inside the gates. They were carried from 
the grounds.” | 


HEN Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg arrived in Paris, he found 
his desk piled high with cablegrams from 
Feminist leaders of many countries who 
hailed his treaty against war and claimed 


his support for the Equal Rights Treaty. 


Venezuela, Panama, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Porto Rico, and the United 
States were among the countries repre- 
sented in the list of women who cabled 
urgently demanding a treaty granting 
Equal Rights to women. 

“On behalf of great numbers of women 
of the western hemisphere,” said a mes- 
sage from representatives of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, “we 
ask you to follow the anti-war treaty by 
proposing a treaty on the equally pressing 
subject of the status of women. The posi- 
tion of women can and should be raised 


in all countries by an immediate inter- 


national agreement. ‘The gathering of 
the representatives of so many nations in 
Paris makes an opportunity for the con- 
sideration of this subject, and we hope 
that you will see that it is brought before 
the conference.” 

This cable was signed by Luciani de 


Equal Rights 


Pérez Diaz, Commissioner for Venezuela 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, and Clara Gonzalez, Commis- 
sioner for Panama. | 

“The National Woman’s Party of the 
United States urges that you utilize the 
opportunity of the Paris Conference to 
propose a treaty among nations to raise 
the status of women throughout the 
world,” cabled Jane Norman Smith, chair- 
man of the National Council of the Wom- 
an’s Party. “American women are proud 
of your leadership in bringing about a 
treaty against war, and we hope that you 
will show the same magnificent leader- 
ship in urging an international agree- 
ment to end the world-wide subjection of 
women.” 

British Feminists, already represented 
in the group of international leaders who 
established headquarters at the Hotel 
Metropolitan in Paris with the object of 
directing the campaign for an Equal 
Rights Treaty, repeated their demand 
from this side of the Atlantic through a 
message from Helen Archdale, interna- 
tional secretary of the Six Point Group of 
Great Britain, who is on a world tour in 
the interests of Feminism. Mrs. Arch- 
dale’s cable to Secretary Kellogg declared : 

“International Feminism hopes that 
you will use fully the opportunity of 
your magnificent world peace treaty con- 
ference in Paris to launch also a world 
treaty for the final and complete freeing 
of women.” 

From the Antilles far down in the 
tropical Caribbean went another message 
equally urgent. | 

“As director of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Relations of the University of 
Porto Rico, an institution with a bi-cul- 


tural heritage and Pan-American interests 


and influence, I urge that the splendid 
treaty against war be followed by Treaty 
for Equal Rights of Women. Entire world 
looks to you for leadership in the paths 
of justice,” cabled Muna Lee of San Juan. 
Youth also joined the ranks of Equal 
Rights workers with flying banners. 
“Students the world over are waiting 
for justice,” cabled Betty Archdale, Femi- 
nist student of McGill University, Canada, 
and international chairman of the Student 
Committee on Nationality. “You can give 
it by adopting Treaty for Equal Rights.” 


Arrests Increase Support Treaty 


HE arrest in Paris of members of 
T the International Equal Rights 
Committee, representing the fifteen 
countries which signed the anti-war 
treaty, because of their attempt to present 
to the world-peace plenipotentiaries their 
demand for an international treaty for 


Equal Rights, has intensified the enthusi- 


astic support of this treaty by Feminists 
of both hemispheres. 
“Women are under a deep obligation to 


that valiant group who have brought the 
question of the world-wide subjection of 
women before the representatives of fif- 
teen leading nations in Paris,” declared 
Alice Paul, advisory chairman of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

“In spite of the hostile attitude of the 
diplomats in Paris, it will not be long, 
we are confident, before there will be an 
international agreement to raise the 
status of women throughout the world. 


There is no subject upon which inter- 
national action is more urgently needed. 
Just as the nations are combining to re- 
move other forms of injustice, so they 
should combine to remove the greatest of 
all injustices—that of keeping one-half of 
the human race in a condition of legal 
inferiority to the other half. 

“We rejoice at the protest raised in 
Paris. We will do all in our power to 
help in the new movement for world-wide 
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equality through international action, 
which these women have so bravely for- 
warded.” 


Helen Archdale, international secretary 
of the Six Point Group of Great Britain, 
the chairman of which is Lady Rhondda, 
who with Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Party, first 
demanded a hearing for the Equal Rights 
Treaty from the world-peace plenipo- 
tentiaries, expressed delight at the hap- 
pening, hoping that the action of such 
distinguished women of other nations, fol- 
lowed by arrests, would bring France to 
enfranchise French women. Asked about 
Mrs. Kellogg’s reported opinion “that the 
action of the women was out of place,” 
Mrs. Archdale disagreed entirely with 
Mrs. Kellogg, saying that the demand for 
Equal Rights could never be “out of 
place, rights must always be in place.” 
Secretary Kellogg, however, denied that 
Mrs. Kellogg made the statement. 


“The attitude of the Paris Conference 
is in startling contrast to that of the Pan- 
American Conference at Havana last Jan- 
uary,’ commented Muna Lee, director of 
the Bureau of International Relations of 


the University of Porto Rico, who was one 


of the Committee on International Action 
of the National Woman’s Party who pre- 
sented the Equal Rights Treaty to the 
Havana Conference. | 


“The men of this hemisphere, North 
Americans and Latin Americans alike, 
proved by their response to the women’s 
demand that Feminism in this hemisphere 
counts men as well as women among its 
ardent champions. When the women asked 


URING the visit of Florence Bayard 
Hilles to New Orleans: as delegate 
of the Delaware Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs to 
the National Federation, she took oppor- 
tunity to present to the New Orleans 
newspapers reasons why the State Legis- 
lature should defeat the bill to establish 
a 48-hour week for women only in the 
State’s industries. 
On July 10, Mrs. Hilles, chairman of 
the Delaware delegation to the Federa- 


tion, wrote the following letter lg 
e8- 


editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune, which was published in the 
paper : 

“T was much interested in your edi- 
torial of July 9, entitled ‘Slugging State 
Industries.’ It is to be hoped in behalf of 
wage-earning women that the State Sen- 
ate of Louisiana will defeat the forty- 
eight-hour law for women. If industry 
must be regulated by law, let it be so done 
that it applies to men as well as women. 
It is a dangerous policy to make sex the 
basis of industrial legislation. 


an opportunity to plead their cause in 


Havana, the Pan-American Conference, 
representing twenty-one Republics, threw 
wide its doors in plenary session and 
heard the women of North and Latin 
America present their treaty. Moreover, 
they created the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women to further the cause of 
Equal Rights in this hemisphere. When 
international Feminist leaders made the 


same request in Paris, they were haled | 


into court! The contrast requires no 
commentary. The men of the Western 
World, American men—North, Central, 
and South—at Havana set a dignified and 
idealistic example in response to the 
woman of their several countries, which 
it is a pity Paris did not echo.” 


Betty Archdale, student at the McGill 
University of Canada and head of the 
Students’ Committee on Nationality, with 
an international membership, declared: 


“Every day adds more to the debt stu- 
dents owe to women such as these who 
spend their lives fighting for the cause of 
women. Their action is an inspiration 
which will give to the students a greater 
realization of the work that is still to be 
done before Equal Rights is won.” 

“The arrests in Paris of international 
Feminist leaders, including Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women,” stated Clara Gonzalez, 
representative of Panama on the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, “is un- 
equivocal proof that the old world is 
behind the new in its attitude toward 
women and their rights. 

“The Committee on Internatonal Action 


“So-called ‘protective legislation’ for 
women is restrictive rather than protec- 
tive and if wage-earning women would 
only wake up to the realization of the fact 
that protective legislation puts them: at 
a disadvantage in the economic world 
with men they would rally to defeat such 
a measure. 

“In California last year the National 
Woman’s Party together with the busi- 
ness and professional women defeated the 
eight-hour law and already the women in 
New York, who are suffering from a ple- 
thora of ‘welfare legisation,’ are not only 
striving but are succeeding in getting 
their trades exempted from this so-called 
protection. 

“Equality of opportunity in the eco- 
nomic world is not only justice, but it is 
a basic necessity in a democracy where 
men and women work for a living. 


NDER the heading, “Restrictive 

Rather Than Protective,” the Times- 

Picayune published the following edi- 
torial in the issue of July 12: 
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of the National Woman’s Party went to 
Havana in January of this year and asked 
for the same Equal Rights Treaty for 
which they have been laboring in Paris 
during the conference of representatives 


of different governments met to sign the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. In Havana they 


were not only most splendidly supported 


by the women of Latin America, but were 
received by the men also with the open- 
mindedness and instinctive response to 
all ideas of liberty and justice which is 
characteristic of the western world. 
“We Latin American women are proud 
to proclaim once more the splendid re- 
sponse of Latin America to the Treaty | 
for Equal Rights. There are twenty Latin 
Republics in the twenty-one Republics of 
the Pan-American Conference, so that the 
creation of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of women to investigate the civil and 
political status of women throughout the 
Americas in order to enable the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference, when it meets, 
to take action to bring about Equal Rights 
in this hemisphere, makes a noble con- 
trast on the part of Latin America to the 


_undiscerning and short-sighted action of 


European statesmen who closed their ears 
and their doors to the Feminist demand 


for Equal Rights. 


“In many respects in its laws regard- 
ing the nationality of women and their 
civil rights, Latin America has shown. the 
way of justice to the world. Their action 
at Havana on the Equal Rights Treaty 
should stand as a rebuke to antiquated 
European statesmen and should be a cause 
of patriotic pride to every citizen, man 
and woman, of American Republics.” 


Mrs. Hilles and Louisiana Bill 


“Louisianians who opposed the bill pro- 
viding an eight-hour day and forty-eight 
hour week for women employed in certain 
Louisiana industries will be interested in 
a letter addressed to this newspaper by 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, who opposes 
such legislation as ‘restrictive rather than 
protective.’ Mrs. Hilles signs herself act- 
ing State chairman of the Delaware dele- 
gation to the convention of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, now in session here. ‘It 
is a dangerous policy,’ she argues, ‘to 
make sex the basis of industrial legisla- 
tion. . .. Equality of opportunity i 
economic world is not only justice, bat 
it is a basic necessity in a democracy 
where men and women work for a liv- 
ing. ...If industry must be regulated 
by law, let it be so done that it applies 
to men as wellas to women.” 

“With her letter were enclosed several 
articles discussing this so-called ‘protec- 
tive’ legislation and its practical effect. 
The operations of the.New York regula- 
tions, we are told, ‘practically prohibited 
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licensed women pharmacists from prac- 
ticing their profession.’ They appealed to 
the Legislature for relief and a bill ex- 
empting them from certain of its provi- 
sions was passed and signed by Governor 
Smith, himself ‘an advocate of special 
labor laws for women.’ The New York 
executive, it is added, signed a similar 


bill for relief of women railroad workers. 


Years before, women printers, linotypists, 
and monotypists secured exemption from 
the ‘protective’ law, and at the 1927-28 
session of the New York Assembly, women 
restaurant workers made a vigorous fight 
for exemption. 


“In California, Mrs. Hilles tells us, the 
attempt to pass an eight-hour law for 
women was defeated by ‘the National 
Women’s Party, together with the busi- 
ness and professional women... . If 
wage-earning women,’ she concludes, 
‘would only wake up to the fact that pro- 
tective legislation puts them at a disad- 
vantage in the economic world with men, 
they would rally to defeat such a measure.’ 

“So far as we are aware, the above argu- 
ments against the effort to ‘make sex the 
basis of industrial legislation’ were not 
presented before our own Legislature. 
The Senate defeated the ‘women’s forty- 


Equal Rights 


eight-hour bill’ on other sound and suffi- 
cient grounds. The reasons urged against 
it by women—and in behalf of women 
wage-earners themselves — doubtless will 
be read with interest by the Louisiana law- 
givers and their fellow-citizens throughout 
the State.” 


HAT very day the Louisiana State 

Senate refused to reconsider the vote 
by which it had, two days before, indefi- 
nitely postponed consideration of the 
forty-eight-hour bill, which had already 
been passed by the House of ies tac 
tives of the State. 


News from the Field 


Dinner for Feminists 


SABEL KEITH MACDERMOTT, man- 

aging editor of the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, was the hostess at a 
dinner party at Gray’s Hill on the old 
Washington Place, Thursday evening, 
August 29.0 
- The guests of honor were Lucila Luciani 
de Pérez Diaz, Commissioner of Venezuela 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women; Diana Luciani, her sister; Clara 
Gonzalez, Commissioner of Panama on the 
Inter-American Commission of Women; 
Helen Archdale and Betty Archdale, dis- 


tinguished British Feminists; and Muna 


Lee, director of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Relations at the University of 
Porto Rico. All of these, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Gonzalez, who will be in 
Washington all the winter directing the 
Legal Research of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, left last week. 
The dinner was one of the numerous func- 
tions to which the presence in Washing- 
ton of workers on the Inter-American 
Commission of Women representing many 
different countries, has given rise. 
Besides the guests of honor, the follow- 
ing were present: Katharine F. Lenroot, 
acting chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Laura Berrien, Nina Allender, Mrs. C. G. 
Ross Shields, and her daughter, Elsie 
Ross Shields, executive secretary of 
the Inter-American Commission; Elena 


Calderén, Ruth Sedgewick, and Janeiro’ 


Brooks. 

After a cordial expression of interest 
and co-operation in the work of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women on be- 
half of all those present, Miss Macdermott 
presented each of the honored guests with 
a sheaf of messages, one from each per- 
son present, tied with the colors of the 
Pan-American Union. 


Elsie Hill Runs for Legislature 
LSIE HILL of Norwalk and Redding, 
Connecticut, an outstanding leader 
in the campaign for suffrage and Equal 
Rights, has announced her candidacy for 
Representative in the Connecticut House 


of Representatives from Redding. If she 
is not selected by the Republican caucus, 
she will run as an independent Repub- 
lican. A petition for her candidacy as 
an independent has already been circu- 
lated.. Her father was Congressman from 
this Connecticut district for many years. 
Miss Hill has been a member of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party since it was or- 
ganized, and has served as an officer or 
member of the National Council most of 
the time. At one time she was chairman 
of the National Council. Her husband is 
Prof. Albert Levitt. 
“Married Women’s Nationality 

HE Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has published and distributed 
a 58-page pamphlet on “The Effect of 
Marriage Upon Nationality,” which con- 
sists entirely of an analysis of the laws 


of seventy-two countries on this vexed | 


subject, prepared by Emma Wold, treas- 
urer of the National Woman’s Party, and 
authority on the subject. 

This is probably the only compilation 
of these laws in existence, and should be 
extremely valuable to the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, which is now seek- 
ing a way out of the dilemma caused by 
the variations in the laws on this subject. 

The Inter-American Commission, co- 
operating with women of European coun- 
tries, plans to present a plan to the Hague 
Conference next year, as this subject is on 
its agenda. 


Muna Lee Addresses Rotarians 
UNA LEE, director of the Bureau 
of International Relations of the 
University of Porto Rico, on leave this 
summer with the Inter-American Com- 
msision of Women, addressed the Wash- 
ington Rotary Club on “The Growth of 
Cultural Relations Between the Latin- 
American Countries and the United 
States” on August 29. 
Muna Lee has two poems in the Sep- 
tember issue of the American Mercury, 


and the leading article in the August 
North American Review. 

She has left Washington to return to 
Porto Rico to resume her work with the 
University. | 


Tea for Commissioners 

HE District of Columbia Branch of 

the National Woman’s Party enter-_ 
tained at National Headquarters on Au- 
gust 28 with a tea in honor of Lucila 
Luciani de Pérez Diaz and Clara Gonzales, 
members of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women from Venezuela and Pana- 
ma, respectively. 

Mrs. Harvey’ Wiley presided and intro- 
duced the two commissioners, who spoke 
briefly on the work of the Commission, 
and Muna Lee, who spoke on the differ- 
ence between the way the Equal Rights 
delegations were received in Havana and 
in Paris. Her comments are reported 
fully in the article giving the comments 
of various leaders on the arrests of the | 
Feminists at Rambouillet when they 
sought to present the Equal Rights Treaty 
to the plenipotentiaries. 

Women Orators 


HIS year, for the first time, a team 

of women undergraduates from the 
universities of Great Britain will come to 
the United States for a series of rhetorical 
contests in the leading women’s colleges. 
Nancy Samuel, of Somerville, and Miss 
Lockhart and Miss Sharp, of eepamtonend will 
make up the team. | 
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